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ABSIBACI 

The reading act azid the teaching of black children 
should not he treared as Incidental bj either white or iilack 
educators. She role of teacher-trainlng institutions shoqld be to 
Instmct future teacbers In the reading processes, reading readiness 
stages, basal reading prograas, forwal and inforsal reading tests, 
slack dialects, reading approaches, and cultural backgrminds and 
heritage. She dntles of the adnlnlstrator and teacher shoold laclsde 
proper assessnent of children and preplanned Instmctlon. The black 
cosaunltj should also be Involved, exploring specific criteria, such 
as tests which have a direct bearing upon black children's reading 
achievenent, or deteraining vhether there is anj action parents 
should take to help children Inprove their reading skills. (BOOl 
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PREPARISG TO ASSIST BLACK CHILDREH IH THE KEADING ACT 

Vlth the riots of the m±d sixties and the Civil Eights 
Act of 1964 case a cry that said. In essence » "Black children 
are not being taught to read efficiently.** The question that 
was continually raised by teachers and school administrators 
Is ••What Is vrong with these (Black) children?" Por It was 
and still Is In many cases believed that reading deficiency ' 
among Black children Is caused by an Inferior language and 
a disadvantaged socio-economic environment* 

It Is opined that neither teachers nor school administrators 
, have assessed themselves tnhoroughly to find out If they^ not 
only possess the necessary skills required to teach Black 
children to read, but do properly Instruct Black children In 
the reading act. Additionally, teacher- training Institutions 
must continually evaluate their programs In order to determine 
their ability to properly train teachers to teach reading. 
Since many teachers are apparently not trained properly In 
teacher-^tralrlng Institutions, school administrators may have 
no alternative but to hire Ill-prepared teachers to teach 
Black children and the result Is that the children do not 
learn to read efficiently because they have aot been 
properly Instructed* ^ 

Hot only do Black children have to content with Improper 
Instruction but thsy often find themselves labeled negatively. 
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Xt ±s known that Black children are labeled as non-readers or 
deficient readers store often than whites^. A perusal of the 
literature on the disadvantaged reader will support this fact* 
Further, there is a startling trend in the literature to \ 
capitalize on events considered to be "negativlsa** In the 
Black child's envlFdiment, causing Black ch^ 
as if they are Intellectually Inferior and/or incapable of 
learning to read. But, the readers of this literature should 
bear In mind that JLhe writers of most of this literature are 
dominate culture individuals* These individuals » apparently, 
don't care, or, are not aware of the damaging effects this 
highlighted 'negativism** is having on the academic development 
of Black children* Unfortunately, much of this literature 
has caused, many teachers to adhere to the deficits-model when 
Instructing Black children* 

Being cognizant of the above, teacher-training Institutions 
school administrators and teachers and the Black community 
must become responsive to the educational needs of Black 
children. Specifically, 1) What role should teachef-tralnlng 
institutions play In teaching Black children to read? 2) What 
should be the responsibility of school administrators and 
teachers Im teaching Black children to read? 3) How may the 
Black community function in teaching and/or reinforcing 
reading skills for Black children? 

ROLE OF TEACBER-TRAININC INSTITUTIONS 

One role of teacher- training institutions is to adequately 
prepare teachers to instruct children In different content 
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areas in various educational settings* Presently, there Is 
an Illusion that teachers are adequately prepared by 
teacher-training institutions to instruct all ethnic groups 
of children in reading and other such content areas as 
mathematics, social studies, music, science* This Is an 
erroneous assumption for they are not* They are fairly 
veil prepared to Instruct children from the dominate group; 
training rarely exceeds this orientation. 

In all of the content areas, reading Is Imperative. 
Teachers, therefore, must teach reading when instructing 
in the content areas. This Is a strategy which is often 
ignored by content area teachers. 171 th this in mind, the 
writer is suggesting that all content area te*i chers-in-training 
be required to take at least a three-hour course in reading • 
methodology. And, for those teachers-in-^tralnlng who will 
be required to teach reading as part of their responsibility 
in the school curriculuar, ^e&c at least six-credit hours of 
reading methodology and diagnosis* 

While the content-area teachers preparation may be 
survey oriented, it should ensure that these teachers-ln-trainin| 
are knowledgable in ^uch competencies as the reading process,, 
various readiness stages , basal reader programs , formal and 
informal tests, language differences and reading approaches. 
In addition, it should provide for reading and reacting to some 
of the literature about reading. The teachers-in-training, whosi 
responsibility it will be to teach reading should have a 



vorklng knowledge of the above-noted competencies. Furthermore, 

-they should observe teachers In practice, -critique^ those^ — 

practices, diagnose chlldren^'s reading titrengths and needs 
and teach lessons* 

More specifically, the teachers-in-training should know 

-that^^the- >reading^^proc€SS- -involves~-the~-integrat:ing^f— many — 

skills and abilities. Gates* writing in 1949 very clearly 
pointed out this integrating of skills and abilities when he 
noted that the reading process or readilug: 

...is not a simple mechanical skill, nor is it a 
narrow scholastic tool. Properly cultivated, it 
is essentially a thoughtful process. ..It can and 
should embrace all types of thinking, evaluating. 
Judging, imagining, reasoning and problem-solving. 
Indeed, it is believed that reading is one of the 
best media for cultivating many techniques of 
thinking and imagining. The' reading prograto 
should, therefore, make careful provision for 
contributing as fully as possible to the cultivation 
of a whole array of techniques involved in 
unders t andlng , thinking , r ef lec ting , imagining , 
fudging, evaluating, analysing and reasoning. 

Teachers-in-training should keep Gates* statement in mind as 

they seek to formulate a workable or functional understanding 

of reading in their particular setting. ^ 

Additionally, teachers-in- training should know that the 

readiness stages for learning should include the physical, 

mental, social and emotional development of children. Since 

the understanding of the total development of the child as 

it relates to the readiness stages for learning is basic 

information for teachers-in-training, separate explanatory 

conuaents about each stage will follow: First, it should be 

noted that the child's total physical health is essential 

to his learning. Thus, while noting the importance of 
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vision and hearing Bush and Huebner (1970) stated: 

— In oT^^^ learning to 

read the child must focus on vords and a line 
of print, move along a line, make return sweeps 
to the next line, change focus, note similarities 
and differences, recognize figure-ground relation- 
ships, and concetitrate visually.. • 

H ear ins .is_one_o£^^he^s ens es that ^Is -import an t-f or 

the reading process. Vhen the child confuses the 
.phonemes he hears, he cannot correctly form the 
phoneme-grapheme relationships. His response will 
usually reflect this difficulty. 

In addition to vision and hearing, the teachers-in- training 
should be cognizant of such things as low energy levels, 
physical fatigue, nervous tension, speech and eye-hand 
coordination. 

Second, the mental aspect is generally interpreted 
to mean the intellectual or potential level as measured by 
intelligence tests which report intelligence quotients (IQ) . 
Teachers-in-training should not be mislead by IQ's. IQ's 
do not predict potential nor an intelligence level for children 
The teachers-in-training should also note that mental aupects 
may refer to skills such as attention span, visual discrlminatl 

i 

auditory discrimination and may include such activities as 
listening to and retelling stories, making inferences, 
demonstrating left to right sequence and showing an interest 
in words, stories and books. 

Another readiness stage is social. The social aspects 
may refer to children working and sharing materials in 
learning and in playing settings. Also social readiness 
should take note of the child's self-reliance and 



his ability to Interact with the teacher and peers at 

specified times* 

Lastly^ the child's emotional status must be 

considered by the teachers-ln-tralning* Tinker and HcCollough 

C1968) pointed out that: 

. rTTTna'deqpiial^ 

sel£--reliance » and inability to cooperate may 
handicap a child in his efforts to learn to read. 
However, it has been shown again and again that 
a child with symptoms of emotional maladjustment 
need not necessarily fail in reading. In fact 
many such children learn to read well* 

Knowledge of these readiness stages will provide the 
teachers^in«*training with clearer pictures of the children 
who will be placed in their classrooms. It is important 
to note that one should not wait until all of the readiness 
stages are fully developed before ins tructing children in 
reading because learning to read will often help children 
to overcome some of the difficulties which they may be 
experiencing. 

In addition to the readiness stages , basal reader 
programs may be reviewed, analyzed and/or compared by 
teachers-in-trainlng by responding to items such as the 
following : 

1. What are the objectives of the program? 

2. Does the teacher*^ guide appropriately outline the lessons 
to be taught as well as make provisions for individual 
differences? 

3. What are the suggested procedures for teaching stories? 

4. Which word recognition skills and comprehension skills 
are presented? 3 



5. Does the program provide enough new words per story? 
^ I s' ^^He ' s lib □ e c^t "maYt ei^co 

to chlldrens* strengths , needs , background and ^Interests? 
How? 

7. — Does - the -program -provide-- a-b alanced-mixture-of— ethnic — — — 

groups, professions, sex and socio-economic levels? 
8« Does the program present a variety of literary styles 

and forms? ' . 

9. Are the illustrations in the program suitable for the 
content presented? 
lO. Are the materials attractive and' durable? 

After responding to the above items, the teachers-in~*training 

will have a fairly good knowledge of a basal reading program. 

The real understanding and acceptance or rejection ^b'f a program 

will be determined through its use, its discussion with peers 

and through further reading about the program. 

Just as an understanding of basal reader programs is 

essential, formal and informal tests are, too, an important 

part of the teacher-training program. In schools children 

are usually tested with standardized and informal tests , not 

assessed* Teachers**in"- training must recognize the impact 

and realize the effect these tests are having on childrenfs 

academic development* In an effort to assist teachers-in-traini 

as well as other educators who give tests with this matter. 

Scales and Smith (1974) suggested that all test givers: 

•**fir8t assess self and question the reason for 
testing, the environme^^^ makeup of te^ 
facilities, the emotional conditions under which 
pupils are forced to function, the use of test 
results, the resources that should be explored 
before administering tests, and how the raw 



results should be Interpreted. .Secondly , :the 

tester should analyze his thinking about minorities 
in view of broad assumptions generally made by the 
majority populace. Thirdly, an investigation. • • 

social consequence. • • 

If teachers-in-tralning are to be responsible to children, 

they muist recognize the imperfection of tests. Chall (1958) 



asserted that: 

...Standardized reading tests designed for a few 
grades frequently give a distorted picture of reading 
achievement, particularly at the extremes among the 
poorest and best readers... if students are significantly 
retarded or advanced for their grade, they will be 
unable to reveal their true achievement leyels. 

Another important area, the Language (black dialects) 
spoken by many Black children is merely mentioned, at best, 
in teacher-training programs. Usually, no intellectual 
attention will be given to this topic because of the myths 
that follow the language and the seemingly, don't care 
attitude, about Black children. Much has been written about 
the language system of Blacks. Unfortunately, not enough 
of the literature states that the language system of Blacks 
is a highly developed one. That it, as we know it today, began 
to develop in the mid-seventeenth century and was probably 
facilitated by earlier creolization of other African and 
European languages, especially Black Portuguese. Black 
Portuguese is Portuguese Creole. Portuguese Creole is the 
meshing of vocabulary from the Portuguese language with the 
syntax and phonology of African languages (Taylor, 1971). To 
be sure, all languages and/or dialects have their peculiar 
vocabularies, syntax and phonology . 

One way of sensitizing teachers-in-training to their 
beliefs about the dialects of Blacks is to have them discuss 



their feelings and beliefs about the various dialects through 

--- —^^^ ^ - Xhe ins t rum^ may be ~ 
composed of the following sixteen items which the teachers-in*- 
training will have to respond to by writing yes , no or undecided 
" b"ef o r e"^~''d is'cus S'io n-; ' — " — : — ' ' 



1. Black dialects are substandard for communication. 

2. Black dialects are inferior speech. 

3. Blacks should not speak in a dialect in formal settings < 
A. White teachers do not understand Black dialects* 



5. Black dialects should not be included in the regular 
school curriculum. 

6. Black children should be corrected continually , if they 
speak in a dialect. - 

7. Black children should be taught to read in a Black 
dialect. ' 

8. Books should be written in a Black dialect for Black 
children. 

9. White teachers should become knowledgeable about the use 
of Black dialects. . * 

10. The study of Black dialects should be a part of teacher 
training programs. ■ 

11. White children should understand that Black dialects are 
communicable forms of speech. 

12. Blacks should never speak in a dialect when applying for 
a job. 

13. The dialects of Black children have caused them to be 
less verbal than white children. 




14. Only Blacks speak with a dialect. ' 

15* Teachers should not become concerned when a Black child 

reads "too" for "tool" , "pass" for "past" and "roof" 

for "Ruth". - 
16. The educational levels of Blacks can be determined by 

their speech. 

After responding to the items, the teachers-in-training 
should be directed to group themselves into groups of four or 
five. Nescty they should discuss,; their responses with the. 
understanding of no right or wrong answers. This instrument 
was designed to facilitate discussions about their beliefs. ' 
Following the discussions in-depth readings about the language 
system of Blacks by such no ted educators as Johnson (1969)9 
Taylor C1971), Smith (1972) and Williams (1976) should be 
recommended. These readings will provide a substantive 
orientation for the arguments generated during the discussion. 

There are many reading approaches and methods available 
for those engaged in the teaching of reading. Teachers-in-. 
training should become knowledgeable about such approaches as: 
linguistic approach, language experience approach, individualized 
approach, basal reader approach and phonics, as well as the 
kinesthetic and Initial Teaching Alphabet (ITA) methods. 

Commercial reading programs generally take precedence 
in defining approaches and methods. One reason for this may 
be that there is disagreement among persons in reading who 
have defined the approaches and me thods • However , for functional 
purposes and brevity the aforementioned approaches may be 



•»l[^«ri«ii««Mk t» tuaftii v»«iliit* til* ftlitl4*'ii li««]M|t««ii< 

c«utcli vM^ltti* tilts ai^f t«««li «••■■•• tiliAC cli* «litM| Immi 
mm i«t«fMtt •« tilt* t»i«t*tt tti* viit •iit««v 

iMit«ri«t f* f«iii* f tM&if • tittt «tiil<4 wilt ff««l tlMi 

•mCMfMUMltftS M^f •ffVSMtllM t« g»«clit«i r««4t«f « Tll# 

M»««tiai «I«M«t« mt Mkm ■ ■— lyfal ff #g»t « t«««ii«r*» 
«Mi»ail» a t««ck«#li aaJ • liatUwali far Ulta idldlS4* 
f^<*« Aaagaaafc atltitaa tiM aaaa4*»fa%al vaiatlaaalUf • 
It aaaaaaa tliat a>ka« tiM aaaatfa af a| a »a la ara kaaaa* 
tkm akt&4 «aa %taa4 tte aaaaJa lata aafJa* 

*. fittf tllitti itiitti attttaaa tka ataaa at taaak* 1la»<a 

ara aaaat.«a«ca4[ iwmm a taatatai aatairtat aaak aataaaiyafart 
£lM alitl4 ttaaaa airar tlia «ar4, tte imtaa tHa waf^* 
Vtaltat waria ta aaaaat ia. aaffaaa ta aI4 aUlU 
ta laa«aiag ta .raai* ; 

7* taittat Taanhiaa Ala^sfcat atlliaaa tlM aa aai-a yfcai aa4 

aayartcaca taalMiIfaa la ffaaaatiat «aa4tat afcilla* tlMva. : 
ata tmrntftmrnw wkmMmtm** ta t«Af at dm facty-faair tiauicaatara 
i^Kjg«jiy.f««ii^ ng'ii iiaattfia^ cra4i tJtaaat. actlMi»trai^f« llMwa 
«lMita«ta«a ata aaa4 aalatjr %y tlba atidtti ta liia <aii4Iii^|:;a^ ' 
awitlas «attNiv tluMi tlMi taaatf a ta tattara aidtdi ava ^ 



"it- ■ ' ■ 

ctilli'ii mmpmt tmmtmi^ mtm •stMsi««ly c« 4«ir«l«f 

kit r««4[|«g iiMtt** 

Tli«r« «f« wumf •tMmt AffrMdiM aatf . m*^ im r««<dt«t 

c«i]r»tMi«c. S«iMt mft rr^trMMMNI lt««4ii^s Vifttutlt Aii4ic«ry* 

Ifar1ii«g SjrstWi (0ltt>. Of tli« *y|tr<i«e]iui imi4 iMtlMNl* 

•«»tt4i^l« f*f t«««li*r« cli««ii« itmm, tUmvm «ff««rft tm %m mm 
•mm hmmt affr^atli tm m« Ik t««iclitRf Aa •«l«cti« 

•fffiMicli IP Mi4i«i-»co»^ ill* Mwcfc •! f«c(Uir« way t* t««cli 
raailag. tm a44tet«a« tli« Ucarfttnta c«»4« t* thm 
Mtlaa* tli«c til* tactM&Mi mi ••im4-«y«^& •tr«t«ii«« wltli 
•ny «fff««<li t«tt4« t# fr*4«c« is4«f««4««t v««4i«r» 

It t« fnvtliar t«c«g«ta«4 tlMt thm ««lt»f«l li«nt«t* #t 
tlttcfc «liil4r«« ia • •it«tfi«««t M^t tli«i» •4«««ti*Ml 
4ttir«l«f««iit» t1ittt«t«r«, tmmtmwm itmm tk«lt ti«rtt«t« •^•M 
%« tmtmtpm9mtm4 tat* t^« c*rrt««lMi wliteli fKiY»*tc t* t*««^ thmm 
t* Y*«4( .Ct»**4**li* it|S>* i«**««* lUk* i*** iMlt«4 *lMMI tlli* 
t«tltiili«* «•* «i»f]it«4* t*«*ii*r*«tt*tail«i f f*gr«Mi tif :'tlMt pmmt ittiNi 
irirt*«tl|^ it«*r*4 tlit* tactic* thmf lMi«a «afliiaai««4 la«itaag* 
«af«rl*a«*'* tt*aat t* caccarag* tkm caltatal aay««t» aai gaa*rall]r'^ 
l*ft it «|i t* til* t«aclMiva*ia«traiaiag ta faraaa tliia taciMdlfaa 
ia tiM daaavaaa. la mm at f*Yt. ta aayfatt taacliar traiatag* 
g«al*a mm4 WaAUt Cif7SI hmmm mmSm thm faliaaiag aaggaatiaaa 
mm mmmmm mi tt^rairiag taaatMrfttaiaiag ttagraaa ia 
taaclMiro t raiaii^ iaa ei taeiaaa • 
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MfiiS tilt* #ir|^#ri#tt«« My hm implmmmntmd thtPugk 
cmmmmmttf iiiitt«t;«4 iirogrMi* «a4 tli# local scliooltt* 
(2) «€«4Milcally •t«iyl«g tlia sios|i(s) m4iir eomsidiiratitfttt 
tlior* ttlMvld hm ftlafttt«4 •tii4]r tttl4#s# 41(i«iMSioflis «a4 
ittC«r«cttc»M nr&tli giitriOtts of otiior colcoroo* (3) 
conotreettaf |iro|octo thmt mmy 4oIi«o«to or onfirooii co 
pooro ttio kMMilo4go io¥ol «tt«ftBio4 1« • gliroft cottvrot 
mm4 C4} ollotcing clio ocii4oiit tt«o« ti»i4oiico» oii4 
oofrort to 4ovolo|it«g m foctont oetlirity##«for critteot 
ovalwAttoo mm to ito trorck ia oa4ofacaa4iag tliat 



Tlioao aaggaatioMt ^hmm atlliao4 ia a practtoaai aatctag vill 
fffAvitf* tkm t«aclii«r»«i»*t9«l«tat vtUi •••• l»««ic! •xf«ri«ae4e 

will hm •! if lmm (•r» mmlf t«s«liiiit «Mtir«ii itmm m mm^9t 
mt •iMrity «»lt«t«l %«tktt««s4» hmt» Mmhlmg cliti4r«ft ttmm 

r««»*tt«tkl« t* tk« ••«4« •! t#«ifit«t t««cii«t»» MMctally 
tli««tt tcAcliar* «IM «r* frivf«rt«t t* tmrn^k wmmdlmg tm Blacli 

iiJ«tl«l««iF4.t*t« will hm mm*m e«rt«lii mi Utrias »r«|»«rlf >r«»«r«J 
ttt«eti##« t* iMitmct Mlm€k mhllStmrn im ttt«4taii* 
lISmSlBll.ttili #f AillUtlSf«Afl»BS ami ttAOOlt 

•f tiM «ctM#l. tlMlr 4m%Um m*m mmM 4cm4iiii* Tli«fy 

cfMf»««t«tl»a tm iatcrv««ct««» ttCw^Mt c«M«lt«ti««« 

IS 



CO parent conf«r«ne«s. Duciea of tcacli«r« mtm •xcansiv* In 
thmt thmf include th* local laarning onvtrofittattt for chll4r«n. 
Sn4««4 ttia adttcaclonal ganut ia covara4. tfithin chia adocatlonal 
ganot ar« aona apoeiriad araaa vhieh aehool atolniacracora 
and coacliara aust nenlcor vary eloaaly* Tlioao aroaa ara tka 
aaaaaananc an4 tha InatrnBClon vhich ehlldran racaive. 

riraCt aaaaaaaianc of cliil4ran ia ff«n4aaaacal. ■otfavar* 
aliil4ran ara ganarall;f Caata4 in aekeola* aac aaaaaaa4. tliac 
aiaana chat cliil4roa tmkm acan4ar4iaa4 toaca wkicli vara probably 
aalacta4 Vy tlia aininiacracion an4 a4aiiniotara4 hjr cl»a coacliar. 
Vase* Clio caata ara ac»ra4 according C<» Coat diraetions and 
tlio cliildran ar* acnciacicallf ranked. Aaaaaamont In nclia^la 
««ac aoan an afprniaai of tka c1iild*a fraaant knawladga, 
TKin ofpraiaal atay hm dacarminad wick cka aid af infotaat 
•aaMMircial Moanraa (caaca)* taackar-nJida aMaanraa m»i 
ntnndardisad ataaanraa* Tk« aoac iaporcant •oaauro akantd ka 
datarainod ky cko akjaccivo davinad for oMniacaring ck« 
Moanro inictntly. far onanfla* if tko doiriaod okjoccivo 
wmm to dacomin* itord racagfaicia* nod contprokanoion randtng 
larvola for ckildron in ckair kaaal roadar toxta* Kko*koac 
atonanra wonld ko m to«ekor*«a.do tastkook aNinniiro. Tko 
coockor^ttada ia yrofarrad kacoaaa iL can ko doviaod fraai ■ 
Mtorioi okick tko okildron will ko «oadftng. e««ootoontty» . 
tkoro #ill ko no oood c« gooaa akoot fwnniklo. oorrolntio* 
kotoooai tko doiriaod MMoro ond tko knaol tost} tkio io 
oonotting* nf cooxroo* tkat tko aatoriol of tko tost io 
•o^noneod ood gfdootod iai ^ifficoltjr. 

Soc4Hid» inotroctioo «ikick ckildron vocoivo okoold ko 
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ir«ll cfcougbc: out mnd planned prior to io»tr«ietloii> thm 

tmmchmt^m plans ahould bo medm botod on prior aooeossoot of ohildron 

• trongtho mnd vo4ikn«osoo« For cx«»plo» if it ia fotmdod 

that fiva cbiidroa in a third grada claaarooii aro in aaad 

of inatrnetloa in prafixaa and anffiKaa* tha taaehar nay 

oifttXiae a taaching atratagy aa follova: 

A* Cradat Third 

B* Crovv Si^at Fiva childraa 

C* TiM: 20 ttinutaa 

0» Matarialai vord liatOt paaaagaa fro* tantat pancila 
Em Shiils praflxaa and aoffixoa 

F» ObJactivaCti>s 

Tha atadattta irili ha t^^^M a liat of tvaaCF irarda plaa 
paaaagaa coataiaias taaat ttraaty prafimaa and aaffisaa* 
ThoF vtll ha iaatractad to Idaatifp aad clrcia at laaac 
•SX of tha praflJtaa and aaffiiiaa in tha iN»rd liat» farthar» 
thoF will ha iaatmctttd to raad tha paaaagaa and aadarlima 
at loaat tSX of tha warda coataiaias p roftmaa aad/or 
aofftmaa*^ 
e# Frocodaraa/Loarmint Aetlirltiaa 

1* Tho taaehar will land tha atodasta tato^ a Aiacaaaioa 
mm prafiJtaa and aaiffimaa* ipaeifieally* thay will 
dliaawaa tha i^portaaaa wf haowimt aad ratogaiaint 
prafijuia asd aaffixaa whila raadiimt# 
im Tha taaehar will hawa : praparad a Hat; of twaaty^.. 
ailaawgraphad wwrdla tmhas froai tha atadaa^* aoeial 
mtmdlmm aad raadlag toata^ lamt* tha atadafota will 
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discuss sad circle all of the prefixes and suffixes 
vhlch th«y can find In the word list* 
3* The teacher will have prepared almeographed passages 
taken froa the students* resdlng text. The students 
vlll be directed to read and underline all vords 
containing prefixes and suffixes In the passages. 
Wextt the students and teacher vlll discuss the 
Importance of preitlxes and suffixes In those passages. 
Mm Assess«entt Paper and Pencil 

A «l«eographed passage of about 150 vords vlth blank 
lines ttk lieu of prefixes and suffixes for many of the 

vords vill be gliren to the atudeats. A nearer of prefixes 

* 

mni •nttiMmm vill b« randomly llst.d on thm ehlilkboard. 
Tho ntttdoaco vill hm diroecod to road tho pasaago* road 
thm profixoa and soffixoa from tho ctialkboard, then fill 
in thm Vlank apaeaa vitli tho appropriato profixoa and 
' aoffixoa. Kaatary ia 90Z. 
Thia particttiar toachiag atratotjr oatlitto* if naad, vill 
onaoro tha aocoaaary atopa for offieioat planning. Xt alao 
proTidoa a practical gaida for tho toachor to oao vhilo toaehiag 
aa vail aa aaaaaaiag tha loaming of childron af tor the 
looaoa. Socccaafal iaatroction* thoa, ro^airoa that toachora 
flan thair laaaoaa aecarately* ivplcaoat thoai in an intcroating 
sanaor and aaaaaa tha chiXdroa'^a achiovcMoat at tho ond of tho 
losaott. . 

I 
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READING AND THE BLACK COMMUMITY 

As indicated earlier, professional educators should be 

held technically responsible for teaching Black children to 

read* But, the Black conmunity is part of this paradign and 

should share in the responsibilities. The Black comnunlty 

nay entertain several options in preparing to facilitate 

reading improvement for Black children. Scales and Smith 

(1976) suggested **. . . that parents, school personnel and the 

community vork together,. . .to develop and to promote reading 

programs^** They further proposed some organialng strategies 

for community persons Interested in organising themselves 

around a common goal. The strategies suggested thatr 

CD The PTA should contact other community agencies 
and businesses. .« to Inform them of the need to 
establish a reading program in their community. 

(2) The*VTA should [actively] solicit Interest from 
(theml*** 



(3) •••three persons— one from teach group] •* •should 
schedule ameetlng#«« 



. C4) Tbtk agenda for the meeting should Include such 
btidad Items as: the readlmg levels of children 
im the community » a discussion oa bov the ^ 
reading levels are detemlned* an overview of 
the school curriculum, a discussion of the 
assessment i^roceduire Im the schools •• 

C5) During the meeting a definite decision should be 
made as to which Items should be pursued 
Immediately^ These Items should be listed as 
objectives with short-ranged goals* •« 

Vollovlnt the ortanlalng of the (roups* the community 

may esfpleipa specific criteria* such as testing and tests 

whicli have dlreet bearing upon Black children *s achievememt 

Im reading. For eitample* certain members of the comsitfnlty 



may cone together and contrive a situation for discussion* This 
discussion may help the group learn how to deal with real life 
situations* For starters they may delienate an eighth grade 
child's tests scores and conclusions might be drawn from 
diagnostic reading and IQ tests* This information may be 
presented as follows: • First» the score for the diagnostic 
reading test may be reported by sub**test scores in stanines* 
They may bm literal compirehenslon - 5» inferential 
comprehension - 39 vocabulary - 7» long and short vowel 
sounds 1» blending of sounds - 2» prefixes and suffixes 2 
and sp^ed reading - 2* Second^ the IQ score may be repor::ed 
as 79* Thlr4> a conclusion that might be made about this 
eighth grade child Is **that his reading is below grade level 
and his IQ indicates that he Is probably retarded. His 
parents should be happy that he has achieved this much and 
should not expect a great deal from him*** 

Civen this information* the community group should attempt 
to determine whether anything has been omitted from the 
conclusion and If there is any action which the parents should 
take in order to help the child Improve his reading skills. 
Because the community group probably will not be skilled In 
analysing tests » they may essay to develop questions for the 
parents to discuss wltb^ the teacher. Some questions may bes 
1) Bow will the tests scores be used? 2) Who will have access 
to the scoresT Vbyt 3) Vhat does stanlne meanf 4) Vhat 
does literal and inferential comprehensloA meant 5) Bow 
will the scores hilp my chlldt 6) tflll the secrets hurt him 
later la schoolT 7> Vhat caw I do to help aiy child? Answers 
to thsss qoestleas will provide parents with some useful 



Information* 

'1:1.,,, Community persons must come together and discuss Issues 
and concerns that deal directly with ttie reading achievement 
of Black children* Further, they must make some concrete 
plans which call for questioning present school practices as 
well as working cooperatively with the school. At best» 
Black children will prof It from these endeavors* 

CONCLUSION 

The reading act and Black children should not 
be considered as incidental In the world of academe among 
neither white nor Black educators* Neither should this 
Important tool, reading, be* overlooked in the Black comiaunity* 
The writer has presented some ideas and expectations for those 
educators who are responsible fot teaching reading to Black 
children. Also, some directions in this matter for the 
Black community were noted* Practicing the ideas presented 
Vill not necessarily be slaple» nor easy* but they vill 
provide Black children with some reading survival skills* 
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